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'■  The  Library  of  Congress  records  the  most  popu-  c ,  f 

lar  book^’and  plays  on  phonographic  disks 

TALKiniG  BOOKS  FOR  THE  jg  [j^  []  [j^  ^ 

by  FRASER  BOND  *  *  *  Condensed  from  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,* 


The  Talking  Books,  which  from 
phonograph  disks  read  themselves 
to  blind  people,  celebrated  their  tenth 
birthday  as  a  free  service  this  year. 

What  do  these  books  look  like  and 
how  are  they  played?  The  Talking 
Book  listener  will  tell  you  how  they 
feel  when  he  opens  the  stout  black 
carton  which  the  postman  brings  him. 
He  will  say  that  they  resemble  the 
ordinary  twelve-inch  phonograph  rec¬ 
ord  except  that  they  are  much  thinner 
and  more  flexible.  He  will  tell  you 
that  the  top  side  has  a  title  notation 
on  it  in  braille.  This  he  easily  recog¬ 
nizes,  even  if  he  is  not  adept  at  finger 
reading.  Their  thinness,  he  will  say, 
means  that  as  many  as  twenty  disks 
can  travel  in  one  carton  and  their 
lack  of  brittleness  adds  to  their  dura¬ 
bility.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  sound 
grooves  on  these  disks  run  very  close 
together  and  each  side  will  read  aloud 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  minutes. 

This  long-playing  feature  of  the 
Talking  Book  records  prevents  their 
use  on  the  ordinary  phonograph.  They 
revolve  at  a  speed  of  33^4  revolu¬ 
tions  per  ^minute,  and  a  special  elec¬ 
tric  reading  machine  which  closely 
resembles  a  portable  phonograph  has 
been  designed  to  play  them.  Its  con¬ 
struction  has  been  simplified  so  that 
sightless  people  can  easily  operate  it 
by  touch  alone. 

Like  the  blind  Frenchman,  Louis 
Braille,  who  a  century  ago  brought 
reading  to  sightless  people  through  his 
embossed  dot  alphabet,  the  man  chiefly 


responsible  for  the  Talking  Book  is 
also  without  sight.  He  is  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Through  his  contacts  with  sightless 
people,  Dr.  Irwin  grew  convinced  that 
many  blind  people  were  denied  the 
enjoyment  of  books.  He  knew  that  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  200,000  blind 
Americans  could  read  braille,  so  he 
set  out  to  see  that  sightless  Americans 
should  get  books  in  a  way  that  they 
all  could  enjoy — on  phonograph 
disks. 

His  idea  quickly  caught  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  friends  of  the  blind.  A 
philanthropic  New  York  woman  gave 
funds  to  equip  a  laboratory,  and  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  underwrote  a 
two-year  period  of  research.  The  late 
Frank  L.  Dyer,  holder  of  a  patent 
on  a  method  of  close  groove  record¬ 
ing,  made  over  his  patent  rights  to 
the  foundation  as  a  memorial  to  his 
wife,  Isabelle  Archer  Dyer.  Out  of 
this  generosity  and  this  research,  the 
Talking  Book  emerged. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  has  kept  on  expanding  its 
scope.  As  a  volume  published  in 
sound,  it  can  transcend  in  variety 
books  published  in  ink  prinf. /For 
instance,  it  can  bring  to  its  listeners 
the  actual  voice  bfUHe  (author.  It  can 
bring  music  to  enliven  its  chapters 
and  create  the  atmosphere  of  the 
book’s  period.  It  can  present  stage  hits 
acted  in  their  entirety  by  casts  of 
well-known  Broadway  players. 


*PubUshed  by  the  New  YorI{  Times,  Times  Square,  New  Yor^. 
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The  Woman  with  Woman’s  Digest 


Among  the  author  voices  which 
reach  blind  people  in  this  way  are 
those  of  Edna  Ferber,  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner,  and  the  late  Alexander 
Woollcott.  Occasionally  authors  read 
their  own  works.  Jan  Struther  did 
this  with  “Mrs.  Miniver.” 

Ask  a  blind  person  what  he  wants 
to  read  most  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  give  you  the  same  answer  as 
your  seeing  neighbor.  He  will  name 
the  book  which  he  hears  his  friends 
talking  about.  Accordingly,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  strives  to  have  as  many  best 
sellers  as  possible  put  on  the  Talking 
Book  disks.  It  does  this  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  authors  and  publishers, 
for  the  Talking  Books  do  not  compete 
with  printed  books.  To  date,  blind 
people  have  some  900  titles  to  choose 
from — biography,  fiction,  history,  phi¬ 
losophy,  science,  travel,  drama. 


Some  blind  people  buy  their  own 
reading  machines  at  cost  price  from 
the  Foundation;  the  great  majority 
borrow  theirs  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  had  some  23,000  of 
them  made  as  a  WPA  project. 

Today,  after  ten  years  of  expanding 
service,  the  Talking  Book  would  seem 
to  be  embarking  on  a  future  of  even 
greater  usefulness.  For  when  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  peace  releases  materials  now 
frozen,  blind  students  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  recording  attachment  to 
their  Talking  Book  machines.  On 
this  the  readers  can  place  those  por¬ 
tions  of  college  texts  or  lecture  notes 
which  they  wish  to  memorize.  The 
student  can  also  use  the  device  to 
dictate  personal  letters  to  his  sightless  |.- 
friends.  It  is  hardly  surprising  then  ^ 
that  blind  people  feel  they  have  the 
edge  on  their  seeing  neighbors. 


A  Mother's  Goodbye 

Her  feet  moved  on  the  sleet-frozen  pavement  as  though  heavily  burdened. 

“My  Jim  is  leaving  for  training  camp,”  she  told  the  policeman  tremulously.  “P 
can’t  find  the  Armory.” 

He  glanced  at  the  steeple  clock.  “You’re  too  late.  The  buses  pull  out  at  six  sharp.” 
With  quick  kindness  he  added:  “Cross  the  street  here.  They’ll  round  the  corner  in 
three  minutes.” 

She  hurried,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  icy  street,  she  fell  with  a  painful  gasp.  The 
policeman  helped  her  rise.  “Come  over  to  the  curb,”  he  said. 

She  jerked  her  arm  loose,  “I’m  staying  right  here.”  The  urgency  of  her  manner 
made  the  policeman  relent.  He  let  her_  stand  there,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Suddenly  her  clouded  eyes  lighted.  The  buses  were  approaching. 

They  growled  around  the  treacherously  slippery  corner.  Her  Jim  was  in  the  last 
and  his  freckled  face  glowed  through  a  hastily  opened  window. 

“I’ll  write  soon  as  I  reach  camp,”  he  shrilled.  “Dop’t  worry,  mom.” 

She  blew  him  a  quick  kiss  and  waved  until  the  bus  disappeared.  Then  she 
collapsed.  “I’m  afrajd  my  leg  is  broken,”  she  said. 

The  policemaii  gaped  down  increduously.  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before?” 

A  smile  strained  through  her  ashen  lips  as  she  answered:  “Jim  was  so  happy  I 
was  ’here  to  say  goodbye.  I’m  glad  I  didn’t  cry.” 


Theodore  M.  Rider 
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